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New Fabrics for the 
Spring and Summer Wardrobe 


OU will find that McCutcheon’s latest importations of French, Swiss, and English dress 

fabrics—a number of which are exclusive with ‘‘The Linen Store’’—suggest a delightful 

variety of smart new styles for spring and summer frocks. Uniquely interesting patterns 
and new unusual textures, make their particular appeal for the costume of distinction. 





TT 





ENGLISH PRINTS offer dots, scrolls, figures and 
the quaintest of color designs in as many as fifty 
various patterns that are delightfully smart. 
ENGLISH SATEEN—Pliain shades as well as 
figured color designs, make this soft, rich fabric . . 
particularly suitable for street or afternoon wear. | GINGHAMS cums 09 be the een fi abric for 
j - ¥ 4 | Spring wear. McCutcheon’s Ginghams, in checks, 
TR OPI ae P — ig in —— re ee : | plaids, stripes, and plain colors, have established a 
ing much popularity as a dainty and practical | inn & 1j j 
fabric for the warmer days. | reputation for quality and beauty 
FRENCH SATEEN comes in small geometrical | VOILES—This summery material, in many new 
and novelty printings and chic color-effects that | printed, woven and embroidered color-effects, 
are distinctly of French origin. | makes its special appeal for the dainty frock. 


French Organdies in a host of plain shades and in 
the stamped and floral printings now so popular 
in Paris. 








| IMPORTED ORGANDIES—Crisp Swiss and 
} 
| 




















Samples of any of the above fabrics mailed on request. 
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James McCutcheon & Company 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, N. Y. | 
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HOW SHALL THE 
19,000,000 BE PAID? 


According to the census report, as many women as that are listed 
as “ without occupation.” 


They are the women who are getting the world’s breakfasts, wash- 
ing its dishes, sweeping its floors, darning its socks, rocking its cradles. 
Shall they be paid wages? 
An immediate issue of the Woman Citizen will be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of this subject. 


WOULDN’T YOU LIKE TO JOIN THE DISCUSSION P 
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See the WOMAN CITIZEN for 
February Sth 


For the beginning of what promises to be 
A spirited discussion of the question: 


Ought Women to Have Alimony? 


In the issue of February 12, the theme of greatest interest will be: 


THE CHILD AND THE THEATRE 


when Articles will be contributed on several phases of the question: 


WHAT DO YOU WANT YOUR CHILD TO SEE 
AND HEAR ON THE STAGE AND SCREEN | 
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The Rare Miracle of Spring 


—which is so familiar to us all that most of us give little or no thought 
to the vast wonder and beauty of it—begins already to be sufficiently 
heralded in the feminine World of Clothes. 


The new fashions designed for Miladi’s appareling are full of the charm 
and sprightliness of Spring. Tailored Suits, Frocks for day and evening, 
Coats, Wraps and Hats—all are expressive of hope, of happiness, of 


ineffaceable youth. 















Madison Avenuwe-SFifth Avenue, New York 
Chirty-fourth Street TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL Chirty-fifth Street 































DUNLAP COATS FOR WOMEN 


Coats, Capes and Wraps of the finest imported materials, 
tailored with that careful regard for fine workmanship 
which has made Dunlap’s name synonymous with high 
quality. 


Coats in English and Scotch Sport Suits in smart models 
tweeds. Stripes,checksand made in tweeds or silk. 
plaids. Sailors and Sport hats. 


SHOWN IN THE DUNLAP WOMEN’S WEAR DEPARTMENT 


DUNLAD se(( 50. 


431 FIFTH AVENUE, NCEW YORK 16 & 18 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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| rue Woman CITIZEN was founded by the Leslie Woman 
| Suffrage Commission, Inc., in the hope that it might prove a self- 
| perpetuating memorial to Mrs. Frank Leslie’s generosity toward 
| the cause of woman suffrage and her faith in woman’s irresistible 
| progress. 
| 4 The editorial offices are at 171 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Carrie Chapman Catt and Alice Stone Blackwell are special 
| contributing editors. 
Rose Young is the editor-in-chief. Mary Ogden White, Mary 
| Sumner Boyd and Marjorie Shuler are associate editors. 
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for one year. Postage to foreign countries fifty cents extra. 
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It is not to be understcod that the WOMAN CITIZEN gives editorial endorsement 

to the opinions expressed in articles signed with name, initials, or pseudonym. 

Such articles may be at dagger’s point with the editorial commitment, or in 

exact accord with it. They are printed because them seem worth printing and 

not because of an agreement in their expressed opinions. The editors speak for 
the magazine in the editorial pages. 








HERE are always opponents to every possible proposal ; so 

there are some people who do not approve the dignifying 
of education by giving it a place in the President’s Cabinet. 
Their contentions seem feeble. They declare upon the one hand 
that the constitution forbids the Federal government from a di- 
rect jurisdiction over Education, hence it is not consistent to 
create a Cabinet Department; but on the other hand they con- 
tend that such a department will be tempted to interfere in state 
affairs. Well, they are more or less right in both claims and 
the contention favors instead of opposes the proposal. Article 
X of the constitution declares that “ the powers not delegated to 
the United States by the constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
states are reserved to the states,” etc. Thus education is defined 
as one of the subjects delegated to the states; so is agriculture 
and labor. Cabinet posts have lent a new dignity and protection to 
agriculture, commerce and labor and their Secretaries have found 
innumerable ways to help states in their more direct supervision. 
This, some might call interference. 


Tis to be hoped that a Federal Department would find ways 

of appealing to state pride and ginger and thus secure the 
speeding up of the processes for eliminating illiteracv. Some 
might call that interference; others might regard it as putting on 
democracy’s safety brakes. 

In one county in Delaware, the draft disclosed that of the young 
men between 21 and 31, thirty-five per cent. were wholly illiter- 
ate. Think of -it, in this land of free schools, 35 young men out 
of every hundred unable to read and write! One salves one’s 
national pride with jumping at the conclusion that these men 
were Negroes or Foreigners. Alas, no. They were all white and 
almost totally native pure Anglo-Saxons. 

Two years ago Pierre Dupont, a wealthy citizen of Delaware, 
offered to present the state with five millions of dollars, provided 
the state would raise an equal amount in taxation, the combined 
sum to be used exclusively in the erection and furnishing of 


school houses and the promotion of education. One pictures a 


grateful people making a hero of Mr. Dupont and swelling with 
pride over the hope of escape from the disgrace of illiteracy. 
Not so; meetings were held to protest against the taxes, men 
fervently setting forth in public speech that they did not know 
how to read or write, nor had their fathers and mothers before 
them. More, they would be blankety-blanked if they would en- 
dure having the Governor and the Legislature tell them that they 
had to send their children to school and especially if they had 


to be taxed in the bargain. 


HE Republican Governor attempted to plan for carrying out 

the provisions of Mr. Dupont’s offer, with the result that a 
fierce fight upon him was made by his own party men who re- 
fused to receive education at the price of increased taxation. 
Last November, when the Republicans swept the entire county 
including many Democratic strongholds, this Republican county 
of Delaware went Democratic. It couldn’t see anything in the 
campaign except the so-called “ school code.’’ The same question 
was intricately wrought into the campaign for ratification of the 
suffrage amendment and was the sole cause of its defeat. A\l- 
though Sussex County, Delaware, includes in its population many 
charming, well educated, forward looking people, the county has 
gone on record as believing in illiteracy, hugging it, defending it. 
Patriotic Americans should hope that an enterprising Secretary 
of Education would find some gentle, persuasive but insistent 
means of setting up a different standard in Sussex County. If 
that were really done, and nothing more, the promotion of a 
Bureau to a Department would be justified. There are other 
counties like Sussex, and perhaps other states like Delaware. 
They are all unconsciously calling for a Secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. If you think one should be there, then fill in the 
following coupon, clip it out and mail to Mr. Harding: C. C.C. 


To Hon. Warren G. Harding, 

President Elect, 

Marion, Ohio. 

I beg you to recognize the importance of education in a 
“government of the people” by naming the new depart- 
ment which you have so wisely proposed to create 

The Department of Education and Public Welfare. 


Name 


Street and Number .......... 0.0 ccc cee eee eee es 


City and State ...........045: 


HIS number of the WoMAN CITIZEN calls attention to some 

of the aspects of the housing problem. In previous issues, 

there have been other articles, notably on the cooperative hous- 

ing plans here and in Great Britain, on the Hampstead village 

plan to relieve congestion in London, and on phases of the prob- 
lem as it has been approached by women’s organizations. 

It has recently been reported that the United States now lacks 
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1,250,000 homes, due to the slump in building during the past 
three years. 

Nothing is of more vital interest to woman than her home, and 
the lumber situation, the cement hold-up, the rent laws, in fact, 
everything that remotely touches the housing problems, belongs to 
her daily thought. 

The editors of this magazine will, therefore, devote much fu- 
ture space to articles touching upon the present inability to keep 
the home fires burning because the hearth has been at the mercy 


of the profiteer. 

[* seems to have been fear more than any other emotion that 
prompted the recent defeat of women’s admission to Cam- 

bridge University. 

Oxford had capitulated to the Sex Disqualification (Removal) 
Act of 1919, which provides that “nothing in the statutes of a 
university should hinder the admission of women,” and gives 
full membership to its women students; but Cambridge’s resis- 
tance seems to have been compounded of a complex of fears, 
with a sneaking hope that it might beat its rival, Oxford, if 1t 
remained a college for men only. 

Professional jealousy was at least one factor among the inhi- 
bitions of Cambridge. “Disturbances incident to unemploy- 
ment and economic rivalry had been growing more and more 
acute, and particularly in the professions men were feeling that 
they must protect their interests against the incursion of women,” 
writes one foreign observer. ‘“‘ As the voting membership of 
Cambridge is composed in large part of professional men, this 
feeling had an influence.” 

Fear that the educational standards of Cambridge might be 
lowered by having women on governing boards, reads amusingly 
in view of the scholastic degrees and ranking of college women in 
recent years. Fears that disciplinary standards might be lowered 
by women in the interests of their own sex, sounds like small- 
boy-talk concerning their younger sisters. 

Doubtless the milk in the cocoanut lies in the fear most fre- 
quently expressed that women want admission to Cambridge 
because they are “out for power.” The controlling factor there- 
fore in the deciding vote is reported to have been a resistance to 
this human desire for more power, the desire which has brought 
about every extension of knowledge since the world began. 

Two schemes were under discussion, “ Scheme A,” provided 
that women be admitted to the University on the same conditions 
as men, provided they were students at any college established 
by the University. They were to be permitted to fill any office, 
except that of proctor—manifestly unsuitable, since a proctor 
is a disciplinary officer over men students. 

The effect of Scheme A would have been to give Newnham 
and Girton college girls an equal standing with the men of 
Trinity or Corpus Christi. 

Scheme B provided for a separate woman’s university, distinct 
from Cambridge, but affiliated. As fostering the growth of such 
a university for women, Cambridge was expected to lend a help- 
ing hand, open its lectures and laboratories to the girl students, 
but without accepting them as students. 

Scheme B was so manifestly impossible because of the im 
mense outlay of money needed, that it merely entered in as a 


hypothetical discussion. 
Scheme A was actually voted on and received 712 favorable 


votes out of a total of 1,616. 

College women of England are hopeful, as they say the vote 
in their favor is much greater than that of 1879, when they asked 
for titular degrees and not for membership in the university. 


HE news of Catherine Breshkovsky’s illness has brought 
sorrow to thousands of her friends in America. Accord- 
ing to the press reports, she had come to Paris to attend a con- 
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ference with Kerensky and other former members of the Douma 
but was taken seriously ill, and is now being cared for in the 
Russian Hospital at Boulogne. 

Just about the time that this news was cabled to America, Miss 
Blackwell received a letter from her that spoke of her approach- 
ing departure for a short stay in Paris. Another letter, dated 
December 11, 1920, says of the “ Internats” (boarding schools) 
that she has started in Russian Carpathia: 

‘ There are such a suitable aid, such radical help to the unfor- 
tunate population, that all the American missions agree, nothing 
is so useful as this mode of relief. When members of the Red 
Cross or other organizations come to see our institutions for girls 
or boys, they cannot but sympathize and admit that the Iniernats 
have many advantages in comparison with all other philanthropic 
undertakings, for they concern the spiritual life of a hum«n be- 
ing as much as his physical life. For instance, I sleep atid eat, 
and never separate from my pupils except during lesson hours, 
And so it is with all the men and women who are engaved as 
tutors or managers. 

“We never punish children, but we try to prevent thei 
behavior by telling the truth about all bad possibilities. | scold 


mis- 


them very often, but they are sure I do it with the desire io see 
them honest, and good-hearted. Some are greedy, being ways 
But as they become sure there 


hungry and cold when at home. 
is no fear of starvation they become more quiet and patien 
“What is desolate is the winter with its very wet weailier. 


Shoes are worn out and the children take cold. It is not the win 
ter of Russia, where for five or six months we have frost. and 
water and earth everywhere are frozen as hard as iron. No, 
here we have one day ice, another mud, and then snow, which 


makes the roads impracticable, for in a few hours we have plenty 
of water everywhere. And boots and shoes are dearer here thai 
anything else, and rubbers are not to be found, and all the foot- 
wear must serve children of from twelve to twenty, girls as well 
as boys. Also we need durable stuff to make sheets for beds, 
and durable material to make trousers for boys, for winter and 
Paper, ink, pens, pencils, are always needed. 


summer. (40d 
[ am sure you would 


bless your efforts and give you success! 
be proud to see the effect of your work.” 

She adds that money and goods should be sent to A. A. 
kida, President of the School Fund, Civil Administration, | 
rod, Karpato-Russ, Czechoslovakia. 

She sends two photographs, one of a group of bright-faced 
voung women in one of her schools, almost ready to be sent out 
as teachers, the other of a large group of younger boys from one 
of the boys’ schools. She herself sits in the midst with her arm 
around one of the smaller children. 


To Inez Milholland 
“ Winter’s Tale ” 
3y Maser B. Poo.r 
(Reprinted by request) 
+ night, just a few swift-flown years ago, 
Among the shadowy pines on Sunset Hill 
We watched you play Hermione. How still 
How breathless-still you stood, lest the king know 
The statue lived! Our young hearts were aglow 
With your enmarbled loveliness—until 
You stirred at last, and let the warm life thrill 
Through your whole radiant being. Iéven so 
We have but dreamed your death, O unstilled heart! 
We shall awake, in strange days yet to be, 
Triumphant days, and find you standing there. 
So shall we wait, with eager lips apart, 
And see your clear eyes light with victory, 
And watch the breath of freedom stir your hair. 
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Do You Want to Build a House? 


NE of the inevitable effects of war is a stoppage of building, 
and when the war is long and exhausting every country 
engaged in it faces a housing problem at the end. 
The population grows despite the losses of war and old houses 
wear out, burn up, tumble down or merely cease to be livable. 
So it is that all the world just now is talking about housing. 
Japan and Armenia, France and India, Germany and Greece, the 
most widely separated spots, are all clamoring for more houses. 
Great Britain built about 100,000 houses a year. The war cam 
and none were built. Multiply one year by five and England 
finds herself short of 500,000 houses she would have had had 
there been no war. She had a housing problem before the war 
and many houses now occupied ought to be condemned as unfit 
for habitation. No sooner was the war over than that country 
alone declared herself in need of one million new houses, and 
that immediately. 
Alas, there was no timber, no shingles, no slates or tiles, no 
corrugated iron, no bricks, no stones—nothing that houses wer 


made of. It was then that some enthusiasts made a discovery, 


or rather made a rediscovery. 

They began building of pise de terre. What is that? 
rammed earth, but then you must be told about it to understand. 
It is an old method of building which was superseded by more 
modern methods and then forgotten. Now it is made known that 
when these buildings are well made they endure for generations. 

They are picturesque, warm in winter, cool in summer, requir 
ing little or no repair, and, what is more wonderful still, a very 
large part of the work may be done by wholly unskilled people. 


Literally, 


RS. OLIVER STRACHEY (who as Miss Ray Castello is 

known to many American suffragists) is a contractor for 
this form of building and is earnestly enthusiastic over it. She 
employs about equal numbers of men and women who work to 
gether, do the same things and draw the same pay. 

If you want to try it examine your soil. Not all earth is suit- 
able, but much of it is. Can you make balls of your earth (when 
moist) that will remain balls when dry? Then you probably have 
building material in your back yard. 

Take a tub without a bottom, dig a hole in your garden, place 
a flat, level stone in the bottom and rest the tub upon it. Then fill 
in the hole about the tub, packing it very tightly. Then fill the 
tub with dirt for about three or four inches and ram it down 
Then add four inches more, ramming 


thoroughly with a pestle. 
Scrape off the 


it hard, and so on until the tub is heaping full. 
top until it is smooth. Then loosen the earth around the tub and 
lift it out. If it is larger at one end than the other, as is usual, 
the pise will come out easily. If not let it dry a few hours. The 
block thus produced should be covered with a piece of board on 
top for a few days until thoroughly dry. Beating the earth drives 
the moisture out of it and blends the particles. If the block re- 
mains solid after drying, then your soil will serve as building 
material. 

Houses are built with outside walls 18 inches. 
top and bottom about ten feet long and clamped together are set 
These boxes are rammed full of earth, 


Boxes open at 


over a foundation wall. 
14 inches at a time and pounded long enough to make the earth 
solid and smooth. The sides are then unclamped and removed. 
The same boxes are set up again on top of the finished wall, car¢ 
being taken not to allow the walls to get wet until they have thor- 
oughly dried out. Door jambs and window casements are set 
in the walls as in any form of building. 

The roofs in Great Britain are usually thatched, but may be 


tiled or shingled. 


CHOOLS to teach people how to build in pise are being held in 
England and thousands of houses, warm, dry and comfor- 
table, are being erected to fill the urgent need. 
In the Southwest of the United States of America mud build- 
ing, taught by the Spanish, was the only form known to the early 
settlers, and Santa Fé, with its quaint church and palazzo, is a 
monument as to its durability. With modern windows and doors, 
such houses can be made very attractive and delightfully livable. 
The cost is but a trifle compared with other building, provided 
the family needing the house will help to build it. What is being 
done in England can be done here. 

Pise is not suitable for city building, but for farms and villages 
it should prove popular when known. School houses, churches 
and hospitals have been made of it. 

Work can only be done in comparatively dry, warm weather, 
Except in the dry, hot portion of the United States building would 
have to stop in the winter season, but it moves rapidly when the 
builders understand it, a completed house being quite possible in 
two weeks. 

Who will be the first pise enthusiast on this side of the Atlantic? 
Where will the first school be held? Here is an occupation for 
enterprising men and women who may do much to solve the hous- 
ing problem among us, to bring good homes to our people and at 
the same time support themselves ? c <.. 4 


THUMB-NAIL 
SKETCHES OF 
WOMEN 


LEGISLATORS 


Indiana’s First 
Rs. JULIA D. NELSON, In 


diana’s first woman legislator, 
1s probably more surprised to find 





herself in the Legislature than is 


NELSON 
ot Muncie, Indiana 


MRS. JULIA D. 


anyone in the state. 

She had been drafted to serve as chairman of the Delaware 
County Republican Committee, and she served well, having had 
a considerable experience in organization as chairman for the 
ranchise League of Delaware County, before she became chair- 
man for the G. O. P. Thus she is a product of suffrage training 
and experience. 

Just two days before election, Mr. McKinley who was repre- 
sentative from Mrs. Nelson’s district and candidate for reelec- 
‘wished on” Mrs. Nelson, and 


tion, died. The nomination was ‘ 


almost before one could say Jack Robinson—-she found herself a 
member of the Legislature. 

She is a home-keeping person with three married children. 
Although an ardent believer in woman’s enfranchisement, Mrs. 
Nelson “never dreamed of taking part in politics”; but 
‘glad to serve her state for the honor of Indiana women.” 


she is 
Her 
husband is proud to have her do it. 
She goes to the Legislature as an inexperienced member, with 
no axe to grind. She says she will be slow about sponsoring any 


bills as she wants to study them first. 
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Why More Houses Are Not Built 


From the Woman Citizen’s Washington Bureau 


Washington, D. C., January 24, 1920. 
MOST interesting volume of letters has just appeared as 
the compilation of the Federal Trade Commission in an 
effort to show that large lumber representatives have combined 
to raise prices, eliminate competition, regulate production and 
oppose reforestation projects. 

The attempts of these men to restrain trade and yet remain 
within the provisions of the Sherman anti-trust law will be of 
the greatest interest to the families of the nation who are suffer- 
ing from the present shortage of homes. It is easy to under- 
stand why building is curtailed and why the cost of houses is 
steadily mounting in the light of these documents. Further dis- 
closures are promised and a congressional committee to investi- 
gate the lumber situation is predicted in some quarters. 

The Woman Citizen quotes from these letters as follows: 

‘The writer attended a meeting of the Sales Managers Com- 
mittee of the Southern Pine Association held in St. Louis last 
Thursday, and it developed that all those in attendance reported 
that their stocks were under 60 to 70% of normal, and all expect 
to advance their prices on the 23d, that is today, the advances 
running from $1.00 to $3.00 per M. on all items with the excep- 
tion of timbers and No. 3 Boards. Timbers are considered to be 
about in line with the demand. No. 3 Boards seem to be in sur- 
plus, and some of the mills are willing to make a little conces- 
sion off the Government price in order to move them.” 

“Your protest against price agreement, received by Mr. 
Rhodes at New Orleans, was a full and complete confirmation 
of the position which I also took, to-wit: I gave notice that if 
any group of lumbermen agreed with the government to put into 
effect a basis of prices less than that which my company had 
been receiving, and by reason of artificial competitive condition 
thus created my company was forced to accept a lower basis of 
prices than it otherwise would have obtained, we reserved the 
right to proceed under the provisions of the Sherman Law to 
recover triple damages for the loss sustained. My purpose in 
doing this I suppose was similar to your own purpose in making 
your protest. I was quite confident of the action which the 
Southern Pine mass meeting would take on the question, but was 
more or less afraid of what some group of men might feel it 
politic to do in the matter of agreeing with the administration, 
which would be productive of a condition injurious to the in- 
dustry.” 

“We have had a most astonishing development recently in 
Yellow pine. I was really reluctant to believe that Long-Bell, 
Keith, Buchanan, etc., were actually getting the tremendous 
prices they said they were for Yellow Pine. Recently the South- 
ern Lumber Company came into the market with a small amount 
of stock and the latter part of last week our salesmen sold a 
tremendous quantity of their lumber and it looks as though the 
Southern Lumber Company would have to go out of the market 
again very soon. The orders came from all sections of the 
country, from Nebraska to New York. We actually sold B & 
etter Yellow Pine Flooring in Nebraska last Saturday at $93.00. 
The corresponding grade in V. G. Fir we were offering at $65.00. 
I cannot understand it at all, but have about decided either I am 
crazy or else the rest of the world is crazy.” 

“The report upon lumber prepared by the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions and published in 1914 clearly showed that, when-necessary, 
lumber manufacturers cooperated with each other in curtailing 
the production of lumber in order to prevent an oversupply which 
would necessarily have a tendency to lower the price. As pre- 


viously shown in this memorandum, in 1915 the lumber manufac- 


turers attempted to induce the Federal Trade Commission to 
provide lawful means whereby this would be accomplished. No 
action was taken in regard thereto by the Commission. .\bout 


this same time, most of the Regional Associations began to col- 
lect statistics showing each week the amount of lumber cut, 
ordered and shipped. In addition to the actual figures, a berom- 
eter was issued whereby the relation of lumber cut, ordere:! and 
shipped, to each other, was shown by colored columns. 

‘A rather striking activity of the members of the Ch cago 
retail lumber dealers through this Association is revealed in ‘hese 
articles of agreement whereby all retail lumber busine-s in 
Chicago is allocated among the members of the Associstion, 
Those members selling more than their allotted amount ya 
certain percentage of the over-shipment into the Assoc: tion 
treasury, while those members shipping less than their al! ited 
amount are paid out of the Association treasury upon suc! un 
der-shipment. Article 12, Section 1, contains this agree: ient, 
which is as follows: 

‘Section 1. .\ fund is hereby established called the ‘ General 
Fund’ through which the payments hereinafter provided shall 
be made, and said payments shall be reckoned upon amounts in 
dollars and cents. 

‘Each member, whose shipments of Retail Trade Sales (as 
classified in Section 1 of Article XIV) are more in any month 
than his allotted percentage for that month, shall pay into the 
General Fund, Ten per cent of the amount of his Overshipiments 
for that month.’ (Quoted from Federal Trade Commission com 


ment on letters. ) 


667 BELIEVE that it should be shown that if the public plants 

trees, it will cost double what they ever can be worth and 
That it will also 
not pay for private persons or corporations to plant trees.” 


that it will not pay for the public to plant trees. 


* We have evidence in this office that Graves has started out 


for (on) a newspaper propaganda in regard to compelling re 


forestation. I think the way to meet this problem is to urge him 
to confer with someone, presumably your Committee, in regard 
to the whole problem. That was the talk and spirit in the meet- 
ing of the National and I believe we ought to take the initiative 
to force him to come right down to brass tacks on what can be 
done under his proposed plan.” 

“ T feel that as a part of the program that he should be nailed 
right down to take a stand as to whether he will go before Con- 
gress and tell it that as long as timber land owners are taxed off 
the face of the earth and are prohibited from a restriction of 
production when production should not take place because of 
there being no need for it, that timber will be wasted, and that no 
plan for growing trees can be so effective as a plan for relie! of 
the present burdens that timber land owners are under.” 

“T recognize that if your plan to carry the war to the camp of 
the reforestration crowd can be carried out, that it will be efiec 
tive, but I do not see very clearly how an action for libel can be 
brought on the part of the industry. It seems to me the indusiry 
is lied about and not the individual. 
it would change my idea about what plan ought to be used. | 
well remember my indignation at the time Gifford Pinchot had 
the ear of President Roosevelt and was urging in a very loud and 
noisy way the same things Graves has started now in a litile 
The wave of sentiment in favor of reforestation seemed to 

(Continued on page 935) 


If I am wrong about this, 


Way. 
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The Week in Congress 


Senators and Representatives Analyze and Discuss Bills Directly 
for the Readers of the Woman Citizen 


From the Woman Citizen’s Washington Bureau 


January 24, 1921. 

HX Gronna-Anderson bill providing a live stock commission 

to regulate the packing industry was passed in the Senate 

on Monday, January 24th, by a vote of forty-six to thirty-three, 
eighteen Republicans and twenty-eight Democrats voting for the 
bill and twenty-three Republicans and ten Democrats against it. 
Immediately members of the House gave assurances that the bill 
will be promptly considered on that side, in the hope of final 
passage this session. The fight in the House will, it seems cer- 
center around the eleventh-hour amendment offered by Sen- 
ator Pittman of Nevada just before 5 o’clock when the members 
we'e becoming weary and restless. Many of them did not hear 
Appeals to Vice-President Marshall were 


tain, 


the amendment at all. 
by the ruling that it was out of order to state the amendment 


an: the roll call began with great uncertainty on the part of sen 
aturs as to what the amendment was. Numbers of senators passed 


ni 


on the first call and several changed their votes, declaring that 
they had voted under a misapprehension. One of the latter was 
Senator Townsend of Michigan whose change from nay to aye 
gave the amendment the one vote needed for its passage, thirty- 
eight to thirty-seven. The amendment exempts from the pro 
virions of the bill livestock growers and associations. That a 
packer might become a grower and thus cease to be a packer is 
stuted as impossible by some members, but others assert that the 
amendment should be defeated in the House or in conference 
if the bill is to be effective. 
Senator Pittman’s amendment followed an earlier motion on 
his part to recommit the entire bill to committee. 


the point of order that they were proceeding under a unanimous 


Senators raised 


agreement to vote at 4 o'clock, which made recommitment impos 
The Vice-President stated that he would so rule but that 
The appeal was inade 


sible. 
ai appeal from his decision was possible. 
aml lost by a vote of fifty to thirty. On two subsequent amend 
ments the real strength of the bill was perhaps most clearly indi 
cated. On a motion to strike out that part of the bill which pro 
vided for the separation of the stockvards from the other busi 
ness of the packers and on another motion to give the Federal 
Trade Commission the jurisdiction instead of appointing a live 
stock commission the friends of the bill polled forty-three nay 


votes to thirty-four aye votes. 


HE final discussion of the bill began on Friday, when Sena 

tor Sherman of Iilinois presented evidence recently pub- 
lished by the Institute of American Meat Packers to show that 
unfriendly investigation of their business in this country had 
aroused prejudice in England which is likely to result in restraint 
of their business in that country, thus affecting the entire situa- 
tion as regards American trade. Senator Kenyon of lowa 
countered by reading from a letter taken during the war from 
a messenger of former Ambassador Dumba, then in the United 
States, in which he referred to thirty-one shiploads of meat sent 
by American packers to Sweden and seized by England on sus- 
picion that they were ultimately intended for Germany. Part of 
ihe note referred to the alleged statement of a packer representa- 
tive in this country to Ambassador Dumba to the effect that in 
retaliation England might be faced with the prospect of not re- 
ceiving any meat from the United States and Argentine, in which 
case “ she would soon give in.” “Is it any wonder that England 
might entertain unfriendly feelings toward American packers: 


asked Senator Kenyon. 


A speech by Senator Norris of Nebraska was read into the 
record referring to the “ mysterious character in Washington ” 
who was able to give the packers information of private conver 
sations of President Wilson, advance reports before their con 
tents were known to federal departments chiefs and inside facts 
coneerning congressional acts. 

In a fiery speech such as he has not been heard to make fo 
months Senator Smoot of Utah opened the discussion on the last 
day with a scornful denunciation of the hearings conducted by 
the Federal Trade Commission as “ said to abound in inaccura- 
cies, contradictions and misconceptions.” The famous memoran- 
dum taken from the desk of Edward Swift and said in the hear 
ings to be a statement of the percentage of live stock which each 
packer took on the market, thus eliminating competition and re 
straining free trade, Senator Smoot said, was instead a memo 
randum of percentages of the cost ot wugation in which the pack 
ers were all interested and for which they were to pay according 
to the figures. 

“ Not only litigation but legislation and gifts of money toward 
the campaign expenses of members of Congress,” interjected 


Senator Kenyon. 


‘T' EVI-R before has there been a more determined attempt 
to deceive the public by propaganda than is being made 
today,” said Senator Kenyon, speaking with reference not only 
to the packer bill but to all legislation pending before Congress. 
“ Fortunate indeed is the voter who can sift out from what 
he or she reads and hears the real purpose of legislation and legis 
lators. Today it is a gossipy newspaper story which makes the 
average voter believe that he or she is getting an intimate, first 
hand glimpse of a legislator, while the information contained in 
the story is entirely misleading. Now it is a speech which makes 
a bill intended to benetit the public seem a fraud, or a bill which 
advances private interests appear to be for the public good. 

“ Here in Washington are lobbyists bringing to Senators and 
Congressmen the reaction of the people to this propaganda, peti 
tions against good bills, letters begging us to pass bad bills, until 
members of Congress and the voters are both enshrouded in these 
pernicious mists of misunderstanding. 

“ While the packing bill has been before the Senate I have been 
receiving hundreds of letters and telegrams, apparently sponta 
neous. It is a curious fact that from many small banks I have 
received letters against the bill, in each instance calling it by the 
same wrong number.” 

Here is Senator Kenyon’s answer to one of these letters which 
of itself indicates the general tenor of those addressed to him: 
66 J AM in receipt of yours concerning 5-22023. This bill is 

not before the Senate and the Packer Bill now before the 
Senate is 3944. Mr. Armour, I note, in his letters, has gotten 
the matter somewhat mixed up, and I suppose unconsciously, you 
have done likewise. I would be glad to know, however, just how 
this bill in your judgment is detrimental to the interests of the 
I wonder if you believe in a monopoly of four or five 


public. 
If the 


men controlling the food supply of the American people. 
farmers could be any worse off than they are now I cannot imag- 
ine it. Of course, the markets have been manipulated for years 
and attempts made to prevent legislation by claiming that agita 
tion would reduce prices. Just now certainly farmers’ prices 
cannot be reduced by any agitation. They are at about the lowest 
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possible. I realize, of course, the tremendous propaganda that 
the packers are waging all over the country against any kind of 
control. To my mind this is a very foolish thing for them to 
do, for this legislation is conservative compared to what they will 
get when the people fully realize the packers’ power which is 
used dealing through the banks, railroads and everywhere else, 
and their efforts to monopolize the food supply of the American 
people. I am sorry that you have been induced to join in the 
propaganda.” 

It is difficult to lay hands upon the propagandists who talk to 
the voters, but attempts to reach the lobbyists in Washington are 
being made in bills introduced in the Senate by Senator Kenyon 
and the House by Representative Welty. 

“Just as the people are deceived by statements from persons 
apparently in no way connected with the interests concerned, so 
lobbyists in Washington attempt to influence members of Con- 
gress. Former members of Congress with the courtesy privileges 
of the floor will start an apparently innocent conversation with 
a Senator as he sits at his desk or some one will speak to him in 
a street car or in the Capitol corridors, slipping a bit of propa- 
ganda into what purports to be mere friendly talk. If lobbyists 
were required to register their own names and the interests which 
they represent members of Congress would be in some wise pro- 
tected from such deception ” 

(Continued on page 939) 





RS. F. LOUIS SLADE of New York City, has been elected 
a member of the Leslie Woman Suffrage Commission, 
Arthur L. Livermore, who has resigned. Mrs. Ray- 
succeeds Mrs. Livermore on 


vice Mrs. 
mond Brown, of New York City, 
the Woman Citizen Corporation. 
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Half Hours with ieiiniiadas Women 


RE you a “ straight ticket ” with the belief that 
the League of Women Voters is no place for you? 

Are you an independent voter, with the ideal of service of the 
League of Women Voters, thinking that you are thereby barred 
from enrollment in and work for a political party? 

Whoever you are, if you think there is an unbridgeable eulf 
between the parties and the League of Women Voters, read the 
experience of Mrs. John Rourk, of Bridgeport, Connecticut, who 
has been working with the joint congressional committee in Wash- 
ington for the Sheppard-Towner bill. 

Mrs. Rourke is a Republican district captain and has the record 
of an enrollment of nine hundred Republican women, only five 
of whom failed to vote at the November election. 

She says: “ I am an interested worker in the League of Wonien 
Voters, and I am also an interested worker in the Republican 
In the campaign last fall there was one man on the 
I was told 


partisan, 


party. 
Republican state ticket whom I could not support. 
that I was the only Republican woman leader in the state w io 
intended to vote against him, that I was not a good party woman 
unless I could accept the entire ticket, and gradually I began to 
feel that I was not acceptable in good party circles. 

“My attitude toward the party is the same as my attitule 
toward my children. I love them; I have faith in them. Put 
when I hear that they have made mistakes, instead of being fill 
with resentment and arguing that they have no faults, I welco: 
criticism and try to set them right. 

“T continued my party work. There were other men on t 
ticket who have not always done what women would have th« 
do. One man in particular gave me some days of doubt. BP 
then I learned that his constituents had been satisfied with | 
record, that they had even brought great pressure to bear up: 
him to do some of the things of which the women most disa 
proved. I made up my mind that if the women helped to elect 
that man and then asked him to do the things they wanted hi 
to do that he would respond as quickly to their wishes as he had 
in the past to the wishes of other constituents. So I worked fo. 
him. Late on election afternoon, when I was using my car bring 
ing women to the polls, a woman member of his family said that 
his friends had not expected my support, that he was grateful f« 
it, and I would not be disappointed in his service. 

“ But I still felt it to be a matter of conscience to vote again 
the one other nominee, and I did so. 

“When the Republican women of the state had a conventio: 
after election I sat there and heard chairman after chairman r 
‘T have so many voters in my districts; all bu 


jane 


sf “+ ~ fa’ 


port with pride, 
so many voted the straight ticket.’ 

“ And there was I, a party captain, who had split her ticket. 

“Then our Republican state chairman got up to speak. Mr: 
Alsop is the daughter of Mrs. Corinne Roosevelt Robinson. She 
spent much of her girlhood in the White House, and, like othe: 
of the Roosevelt family, she is keenly interested in politics. 

“You may judge of my great joy when Mrs. Alsop, after speak 
ing of the duties of women to the party, the ideals of servic« 
which they must have and the support which they must give t 
the party and its activities, went on to tell of the other work whicl 
women might do for improved laws and for citizenship training 
and ended by saying that there was work for women to do in : 
non-partisan organization and work for women to do in the party 
and that membership in one by no means precluded the other. 

“ You can give good service in the party and in a non-partisa1 
organization at the same time, said Mrs. Alsop, and my difficulties 
disappeared as she spoke. 

“ T shall continue to work in the League of Women Voters and 
as a Republican captain.” Marjorie SHULER 
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Why More Houses Are Not Built 
(Continued from page 932) 
have died out after Pinchot was eliminated and I do not believe 
that we are at present in any great danger, but I do believe that 
we ought to meet the issue fairly and squarely. Let me know 
if I can do anything further. I will keep you posted from time 
to time as to anything I get from the Forestry Department. | 
wish you would return for my file, the data sent herewith.” 

‘I am handing you herewith copy of letter received from Mr. 
A. L. Osborn today, and I think the suggestion of meeting with 
Chief Forester Graves should be carried out as soon as it can 
At least we should make a request for 


conveniently be done. 
If Graves con 


such meeting, in pursuance to his suggestion. 
tinues his publicity campaign we will be in the proper position 
when we come to the conflict, for the following reasons, first, we 
have agreed to meet with him; second, a committee has been 
appointed for that purpose; third, that committee has requested 
a meeting for such discussion; fourth, Graves has, in advance 
of meeting and after the request for the meeting, pursued a policy 
propaganda in an effort to put into effect his personal ideas, in 
absence of any agreement with the industry. It seems to me 
that our position is a favorable one, in case it becomes necessary 
for us to ‘go to the mat’ on the subject.” 

‘To my mind, the outstanding opportunity your committee 
has to serve the industry and also the country at large is to so 
mobilize its units that they may be in a position to more ade- 
quately defend themselves against the destructive tendencies of 
the hour. The result can be aided by the industry being kept 
fully advised through your committee of Governmental activ- 
ities—political, legislative and departmental—that have for their 
direct or indirect object invasion of constitutional guarantees. 


Due to this character of information the operators may be in 
duced to pay less attention to the political complexion of a can 
didate for office and more attention to his standing as a bona fide 
American citizen—one who understands that we live under a 
constitutional form of government.”’ 

“T cannot undertake to review the entire field in the scope ot 
this letter, as I know your dislike for long letters. However, let 
me say this, that the Lumbermen’s hearing which you originally 
lhere has been fine publicity 


The sup 


initiated has been a great success. 
and if the law can help, we will have the benefit of it. 
erstition as to a Lumbermen’s Trust has been dispelled; it 
up to the industry to readjust itself and get on a substantial foot 
ing. I realize that it will be necessary to take into account the 
State Texas Missouri. -We will have ne 
trouble in Kansas. As far as the \ttorney General’s office of 
Missouri is concerned I know that we 
friend and will be helpful. As to the Supreme Court judges, ws 
Chrough the 


Is now 


authorities of and 


are all right; Barker is my 


will have to discuss that of course with Mr. Lucas. 
help of Kirby, we ought to get a pretty definite angle on th« 
Much careful work must be done, but believe 
right and stick to 


and 


Texas situation. 
me, we can solve our trouble if we go about it 
it. You are about to reap the harvest of your great labors, 
if there is a man in the entire industry that is entitled to credit 


MARTORIE Sit 


you are the man.” 


EXT month will bring the one hundredth anniversary 

l . a : 

+ the birth of Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman 
Preparations are n ak 


‘lkewell’ 


modern times to take a medical degree. 

ing in various quarters to celebrate the day, and Dr. Bla : 

facts about her life The 

.* Pioneer Work fo1 
i; S..6 


relatives are being asked for best 


source of information is her autobiography 
Women,” published in Everyman's Library 
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The Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship Course 
Inside Stories About the Federal Departments 


HE Prohibition Unit is charged with the 
enforcement of two sets of law; the Pro- 
hibition Laws and the Narcotic Laws. On Jan- 
1920, the 


Constitution of the 


uary 17, Eighteenth Amendment to 
United States became 


the 


the 


effective. To enforce this amendment to 
Constitution, Congress passed the National Pro- 
hibition Act of October 28, 1919, authorizing the 
creation of the Prohibition Unit. For admin- 
istrative purposes, this Unit is also charged with 
the enforcement of the Harrison Narcotic Act, 
a law enacted to regulate the importation, man- 
ufacture, production, compounding, sale, dis- 
pensing and giving away of opium and cocoa 
leaves and their derivatives. On account of the 
peculiar nature of the work women play a less 
important part in the enforcement of these laws 
than in any others coming under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
However, it is not an unusual thing to find wom- 
en rendering very valuable assistance in the 
offices of the field employees as well as in the 
Bureau at Washington. In order to obtain a 
general knowledge of the Prohibition Unit, let 
offices 


us take an imaginary trip threugh the 


at Washington. 


IRST let us enter the ofiice of the Field Sup- 
This 
and direction of all the field employees enforcing 
This 


Prohibition 


ervisors. office has the supervision 


these two laws. force has two subdivi- 


sions: namely, Directors and En- 


forcement Agents. There is a director appointed 
for each state in the Union and it is the duty of 
this officer to administer the permissive features 


n his particular state 


of the prohibition law 
The director passes upon every application for 
a permit filed by residents of his state before 


submitting the application to the bureau at 


Washington for final action. Under the direct 


supervision of the director are prohibition in 


spectors. It is the duty of these officers to visit 


periodically the plants where near beer or near 


wine is manufactured and the establishments 


where alcohol or intoxicating liquors are used 
various commercial 


in the preparation of the 


products; such as, medicinal preparations, hair 


tonics, etc., and to inspect the records of these 


permit holders to ascertain whether they are 
using the spirits issued to them in accordance 
with the permit granted them by the bureau at 
Washington. These inspectors are also called 
upon to investigate the premises and standing 
of applicants for new permits in order to advise 


Prohibition Unit 
Under the Treasury Department 


By R. Edwin Joyce, Jr. 


the director in making his recommendation to 
Washington for approval or disapproval of the 
application. The directors are also charged with 
the supervision of the prescription books issued 
to the physicians in their state, and their in- 
spectors make regular investigations of the 
books of the physicians to ascertain if they are 


n accordance with 


issuing these prescriptions 
the law. 

HE force of enforcement agents is distrib- 

uted somewhat differently from that of the 

The 


vided into twelve departments, each department 


prohibition directors. United States is di- 


comprising approximately four states, with a 
supervising agent in charge of each department. 


Each supervising agent is supplied with a “polic- 


ing” force of prohibition agents and narcotic 
agents, appointed by the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue to detect violations of the prohibi- 
tion and narcotic laws, respectively. These agents 
are subject to the order of the supervising agent 
and may be used anywhere within the supervis- 
ing department in detecting and suppressing 
violations of the liquor laws and prosecuting 
violators. It is in this branch of the organiza- 


tion that the most interesting, not to mention 


the most exciting, work is carried on. It is 
the duty of these men to locate the people ped- 
dling narcotics, to detect the moonshiner, to 
locate the bootlegger, to cope with the smuggler 
bringing liquor or narcotics across the Mexican 
and Canadian borders, to catch the forger ob- 
taining liquor on forged permits, and to ferret 
out and bring to justice all violators of the 
liquor and narcotic laws from the bootlegger and 
the “ dope” peddler to the operators of the large 
breweries who are producing a product in ex- 


cess of one-half of one per cent. 


EAVING the office of the field supervisors, 
This 


division, consisting of nearly one hundred em- 


we wander to the permit Division. 


ployees, devotes its entire time to the examina- 
tion of applications for and the issuance of per- 
All 


intoxicating liquor and alcohol withdrawn from 


mits under the National Prohibition Act. 


bond since the enactment of the National Pro- 


hibition Act must be done so in accordance with 


a permit issued by Prohibition Commis; oner 


Kramer. There are fifteen different clas- s of 
these permits, some of the most common | cing. 
permits to transport, prescribe, import, ort, 
use in manufacturing commercial product and 


to sell in wholesale or retail quantities. \\ iena 


citizen desires a permit under the Nationa! |’ro- 


hibition Act, he files an application for the par 
ticular class of permit he desires wit! th 
director in the state in which he desires use 
the permit. The director then causes a: in- 
vestigation to be made of the premises er 


the permit is to be used, as well as the char icter 


of the applicant to ascertain if there is any 


reason to recommend the application for 


proval. After the investigation is complete the 
director forwards the application together with 


his recommendation to the bureau at Washing 


ton. 
HE application is then routed to the pormit 
division where it is again reviewed hy on 
of a number of expert examiners. In cases 


where the application is made for a permit to 
use intoxicating liquors in the manufacture of 
any product, a formula of the product desired 
to be manufactured must accompany the appli- 
This 


examiners, who are also trained pharmacists, t 


cation. formula is also reviewed by the 


) 
determine whether the finished product is suf- 
ficiently medicated to prevent it being used for 
beverage purposes. If the result of the ex- 


aminer’s investigation discloses the fact that 


the application meets with the bureau's require- 
forwarded 


ments, the permit is prepared and 


to the office of Commissioner Kramer for sig- 


nature. After signature the permit is forwarded 
to the office of the prohibition director where a 
the permit before it is de- 
After 


secured, the permittee applies to the director 


record is made of 
livered to the permittee. the permit is 
from time to time for permission to purchase 
spirits in the amount mentioned in the permit 
to be used in accordance with its terms. ‘he 
approval of this permit to purchase by the direc- 
tor allows the permittee to purchase and trans- 
port the spirits from the warehouse to his place 
of business. 

From the permit division we go to the Divi- 
Audit Statistics, the division 
that has supervision of all liquors in gov- 
The distilleries 
operating throughout the United States place the 

(Continued on page 942) 
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With Our Contributing Editors 


Armour Denies Mrs. Costigan 
To the Editor of the Woman Citizen: 


E note that the December 11 issue of the 


Woman Citizen carried a communication 


from one “A. S. B.,” in which Mrs. Edward 
Costigan was quoted as saying that twenty 
Southern railroads had contracted with the 


packers to haul only packer cars, thereby killing 
competition, 
Mrs 


ported, is a misinterpretation and perversion of 


Costigan’s statement, if made as re- 


fact. She has reference to a transaction where- 


by the Fruit Growers’ Express formerly, but 


no longer, owned by Armour & Company, con- 
tracted to furnish equipment for moving perish- 
ablc products originating along the lines of the 


coniracting railroads. The agreement stipulated 


tha: the Fruit Growers’ Express should install 
icing stations and furnish equipment and in re- 


tur) therefor the privilege of supplying cars 


was made exclusive. 
here is nothing improper, illegal or uneth- 


ical about such a contract. It assured the rail- 


roads the equipment they needed and warranted 


the Fruit Growers’ Express in making the 


necessary expenditure for icing stations and 


cars. It was an equitable arrangement common 


in the business world and Mrs. Costigan’s con- 


clusion that it results in the killing of competi- 


tion is wholly unjustified. Inasmuch as _ the 


carrying charges are fixed by other than the 


Fruit Growers’ Express all the competition in 


the world would not have resulted in lower 


rates. On the other hand without assurance 
of adequate tonnage no company could afford 
to install equipment such as was necessary to 
give the shippers the service they needed. 

We trust you will find it possible to present 
facts to your readers to offset the harm 


Mrs 


these 
done by the publication of Costigan’s er- 
roneous conclusions. 

COMPANY. 


MacManus. 


ARMOUR & 


Chicago, II. R. D. 


Mrs. Costigan Replies 
testimony concerning the facts 


Peoria 
relating to the exclusive contracts given 


hy the southern railroads to the Fruit Growers’ 


I:xpress, formerly owned by Armour and Com- 
pany, is reported in Vol. 38 of “ Hearings before 
the Commerce and Agriculture Committees, 
House of Representatives, 66th Congress, second 
session, on Meat Packer Legislation.” 

On April 12, 1920, Colonel Chantland, now a 


‘racticing attorney in New York City, formerly, 


Concerning the Fruit 
Growers Express 


from 1911 to 1916, special assistant to several 
Attorneys-General of the United States and ir 
that capacity engaged in anti-trust work, was a 
witness before the Committee on Agriculture 
The official 


other investigators than myself reached the con 


report of his testimony shows that 


clusion that the practices of Armour and Com 
pany were surely destructive of competition and 


not in the interest of the public well-being 


I quote the following from that record: 


“Col CHANTLAND. The matter of how the re 


frigerator cars control the situation was illus 
trated in one matter that I did investigate for 
the Federal Trade Commission, and if you will 
pardon me [ will use that illustration 

“In the Southeastern United States I found 


that Armour & Co. had gone in and made co 


tracts with somewhcre about 21 different rail 


roads, big and little. The result of this was that 
you might have a peach orchard in Georgia, o1 


a truck farm farther south or along the coast 


for the early truck market, and you might have 
cars of your own, and you could bring a car onto 
your peach orchard or truck garden, but undet 
not permitted to ship 
The 


those numbers ar 


those contracts vou were 
it out filled with your own goods follow 
ing vear I think around 20 
not clear in my mind, there were some 20 let go, 
8 maintained, but the situation 


and some 7 or 


was just the same 


“Mr. 


quite understand what you mean when you say 


McLAvuGHLIN of Michigan I do not 


that the cars could be brought into an orchard 


or into a garden, but that the owner of the 
orchard or of the garden was not permitted to 
put his own products into those cars? 

we 


because the railroads were tied to 


CHANTLAND. And ship them out; yes, 


sir; Armour 


& Co.—-I do not remember the name 


“Mr. McLAvuGHLIN of Michigan. Why would 
they be sent in there if they were not to be filled 


and the produce shipped out? 


“Col. CHANTLAND. I am saying if you had 
your own refrigerator car. 
“Mr. McLauGHLin of Michigan. If the or- 


chard merchant had? 
Yes. 


“Mr. McLauGHLin of Michigan. I see. 


“ Col. CHANTLAND. 


“Col. CHANTLAND. If you were able to hire 
another car than that which belonged to Armour 


& Co. you could get it hauled empty, there was 


nothing in the contract to prevent that, but if 


you sought to have that other car hauled out 


loaded with your goods, you could not do it, 


the railroad would not haul it. The vice-presi- 


dent of one of the roads told me. 


‘Mr. ANpErRsoN. You have reference to the 


exclusive contracts not to handle any refriger- 


ator cars cxcept the refrigerator cars of this 


particular company! 


“Col. CHANTLAND Yes, sit 

“Mr. McKINLey I understand you then to 
say that a car which belonged to a railroad com 
pany that was sent into an orchard and loaded 
with fruit could not be hauled by the railroad ? 

‘Col. CHANTLAND Right; that is exactly 
what | mean to say 

“Mr. McLauGuiin of Nebraska. Because it 


a pat k« r? 


That is true I 


belonged t 


* Col CHANTLAND do not re 


niember the name 

“Mr. ANDERSON The Fruit Growe kx 
press? 

“Col, CHANTLAND. I wuess that is it 

‘Mr. McLavuGHuin of Michigan. Let us go 
a little further hese cars were the property 
of the packers ? 

‘Col. CHANTLAND. Yes, sit 

‘Mr. McLaveurin of Michigar Aid in this 
particular ise the were property o \rmout 
& Co.? 

“Col. CHANTLAND. Yes, sir. Under the Ellis 
casc they were not engaged in interstate com- 
merce and therefore the Interstate Conimerce 


control of 


said, , \\ € 


That is the 


Commission have not any 


this situation.’ answer to vour 


questior 


“Mr. McLauGHLiIn of Michigan. So that we 


understand whether it is a right policy or 


can 
not, the owner of the property could direct en 
tirely where that car should go and how and 
by whom it should be used, and, if other than 
by himself, he could direct entirely whom that 


person should be, a railroad company or am 


body else ? 


“Col. CHANTLAND. No: I| think not. I be 
lieve that the railroads were given some lati 
tude on that, but it was their car and they 


In other words 
could be 


whatever 


could not use anybody's else's 


the effec f that only thetr cars 


Was 


used, and there was no competition 


n beimg able to get a different car or a better 


car, and one of the complaints that came up a 


number of times was the fact that the class of 


941) 


(Continued on page 
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The Connecticut League of Women Voters 


bb VERY woman voter in Connecticut to 

be given an opportunity for political 
education” is to be the watchword of those who 
met in New Haven January 18th to organize the 
Connecticut League of Women Voters and inci- 
dentally to complete the organization of the 
forty-eight states. For Connecticut, although 
thorough, is traditionally the last. Her posi- 
tion was well summarized by Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park, the National Chairman, who was the lead- 
ing speaker of the day. 

““No one,” she said, “can come to Connecti- 
cut without congratulating you that when finally 
you ratified the federal suffrage amendment you 
did it three times. This is just an example of 
the fact that when you do a thing you do it 
extremely well. That is one of the reasons 
why the national board of directors of the 
League of Women Voters expects a particularly 
good organization in Connecticut. We also 
recognize that Connecticut has already been very 
liberal to its women, and now leads the country 
in the number of women elected to its legisla- 
ture.” 

That Connecticut women intend to live up to 
Mrs. Park’s expectation was evidenced by the 
fact that the hall originally chartered for the 
meeting proved to be far too small, and had to 
be changed for a larger hall in the afternoon. 
But it was the keen and serious interest of the 
women present, their determination to perfect 
even the dreariest details of organization, that 
best gave promise of the unity and the en- 
thusiasm with which they intend to carry out 
the joint purposes of the League—constructive 
legislation and citizenship training. 

In the absence of Miss Katharine Ludington, 
Regional Director for New England, Dr. Valeria 
Parker, Chairman of the Social Hygiene Com- 
mittee of the National League of Women 
Voters, opened the meeting with a brief address 
in which she outlined the genesis of the League 
nationally and the work already done toward 


organization in Connecticut. 


HE day was largely taken up with the adop- 
tion of a constitution, a program and a 
budget, and with the balloting for officers. <A 
Committee on Organization, with members 
drawn from statewide women’s organizations 
and headed by Miss Mabel C. 


Hartford, had been at work for several weeks 


Washburn of 


drawing plans to submit to the public meeting. 
The constitution as finally adopted states that 


the object of the League “shall be to develop 


By Ruth McIntire Dadourian 


an intelligent and active electorate and to unite 
women in work for constructive social legisla- 
tion.” Membership is to be of three kinds: in- 
dividuals, affiliated leagues and _ associate 
leagues, the latter being described as “ such 
organizations as support the purpose of the 
League, but do not necessarily wish to take an 
active part in all the work, provided that they 
are not members of any other state or national 
organization.” 

Certain statewide organizations, furthermore, 
will be represented on the executive board by 
their presidents, who may be invited to become 
members of the board. County chairmen of 
the League, eight directors-at-large, a legisla- 
tive chairman together with the chairmen of the 
standing committees, and the officers, constitute 
with the additional members, the executive 


board. 


HE Legislative work for the forth-coming 

year necessarily will be largely a matter of 
endorsement and backing of bills already intro- 
duced. As the term for the introduction of 
new matter in the Legislature expires January 
28, the Connecticut League has determined upon 
the following programme: (1) To support bills 
coming to the state which are part of the pro- 
gramme of the National League of Women 
Voters, as for instance the Sheppard-Towner 
bill. (2) To form a clearing-house for all 
organizations presenting bills of special interest 
to women, and to secure support for such bills 
as the Legislative Committee may recommend. 
(3) It is urged that the Legislative Committee 
consider the publication of a legislative bulletin 
o inform the members of the League of mat- 
(4) It is urged that 


ters before the legislature. 
che matter of law enforcement be made one of 
the principal concerns of the League. 

\ith regard to citizenship education, the plan 
adopted calls for classes in the machinery of 
government, the furnishing of model pro- 
grammes to study groups, and the furnishing ol! 
speakers on special subjects, correspondenc: 
courses, the training of citizenship teachers, thx 
holding of institutes (with which Connecticut 
women are familiar through the work of th« 
Suffrage Association), and the conducting o| 


citizenship departments in newspapers. 


HE officers chosen to carry out this pro- 
gramme are: President, Miss Mabel C. 
Washburn, Hartford; 
Hiram Percy Maxim, Hartford, and Mrs. H. H 


vice-presidents, Mrs. 
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Townshend, New Haven; recording seci ry, 
Mrs. Edward Porritt, Hartford; treasurer, Mrs. 
Herbert Knox Smith, Farmington; legislative 
chairman, Miss Mary Bulkley; county chair- 
men: Hartford, Mrs. Herbert Knox Smith: 
New Haven, Mrs. William Lyon Phelps; Fair- 
field, Miss Mary Olcott; New London, Mrs, 
Harry Hunt; Middlesex, Mrs. E. Champion 
Acheson; Litchfield, Miss Dorothy Bull; Wind- 
ham, Mrs. H. B. Cummings, and Tolland, \irs 
Fannie Dixon Welch. Directors-at-large, \{rs 
Thomas N. Hepburn, Mrs. Harrison B. [’ree- 
man, Mrs. George H. Day and Mrs. William 
H. Deming, Hartford; Mrs. A. E. Scran:on- 
Taylor, Norfolk; Mrs. Terence S. McDermitt, 
New Haven; Mrs. Joseph W. Alsop, Avon, ind 
Miss Emily Whitney, New Haven. 


RS MAUDE WOOD PARK, who spoke 

at the close of the afternoon session, 
emphasized the non-partisan character of ‘he 
League. She told her audience of the work 
carried on by the organization department of the 
National League under Mrs. Gellhorn, and gave 
a vivid and often humorous account of the p 
gress of the bills now before Congress in which 
the League is interested. One Congressman, shie 
said, had told her that if the League had d 
nothing else, the fact that the United St: 
had for three days discussed the lives 
mothers and babies was revolutionary in its 
lt was a situation well expressed by one Sena 
who said, “ Now the women have risen, t 
babies are in arms.” Although the Sheppai 
Towner bill has been somewhat amended in its 
passage through the Senate, Mrs. Park gave 
her opinion that with united and continu 
pressure from the women of the country wl 
stand back of the bill, it will be passed in th 
present short session. “ But,” said she, “if y 
really want this protection for mothers and 
babies you must work for it. Write to voi 


Congressmen.” 


HE two great results of the legislative wor! 

done by the League as seen by Mrs. Par! 
are, first, that women are learning to work 
gether and are becoming trained to watch fe 
eral legislation; and, secondly, they are teachi 
men that there is a woman’s point of view. 

A final touch to the success of the meeti! 
was the announcement that already betwee! 
$2,500 and $3,000 had been pledged in advan 
for the support of the Connecticut League 
This will enable its officers to proceed at onc 
to the work of organization. Individual men 
bership dues are to be $1.00, annually, affiliate: 
leagues will pay $1.00 for each delegate to thé 
annual state convention, representation being 
proportional to membership of the League, an 
associate leagues are to pay $5.00 annually t« 


the State League. 
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The Week in Congress 


(Continued from page 934) 


ITH a vote taken on the Gronno pack- 
W ing bill in the Senate, two of the pieces 
of legislation endorsed by the League of Women 
Voters have been disposed of by that body, the 
other bill being of course the Sheppard-Towner 
maternity bill which has been passed by the Sen- 
ate and has been reposing for some weeks in 
the House committee. 

Rumors have steadily persisted that the Shep- 
pard-Towner bill would meet defeat in some 
manner in this session. The bill unquestionably 
got the right of way in the Senate because of 
the tremendous pressure of the women voters. 
But the Senate was prevailed upon to act, in the 
opinion of certain Senators for two reasons. 
The first of these was that it was not yet ready 
business, and 


to act upon the unfinished 


the second was that some senators counted 
ceriainly upon the bill being smothered without 
coming to a vote in the House. During the last 
few weeks it has been said several times that 
instead of the Sheppard-Towner bill, the House 
would act upon the Smith-Towner education 
bill, so that each of these bills would pass one 
house but neither would go through two houses 
this session. Certain leading Republican mem- 
bers of the House are positive in their asser- 
tions, however, that the Sheppard-Towner bill 
will be passed by that body in this session and 
Mrs. Maud Park shares this faith, partly be- 
cause of her knowledge of the efforts which the 
women constituents are making. 

\s reported from committee to the House the 
times 


Smith-Towner bill has been several 


amended. One amendment strikes out the pro- 
vision for school nurses, school dental clinics 
iid the promotion of physical and mental wel- 
fare. A second amendment adapts the plan for 
a Department of Education to the general de- 
partment revision now being outlined by the 
joint congressional committee headed by Sen- 
ator Smoot and Representative Reavis. A third 
amendment aims at removing all possible objec- 
ion to the bill on the part of those who have 
feared that it would centralize control over the 
public schools in a Federal department at Wash- 
gton by providing specifically that courses of 
study, plans and methods for carrying out the 
purposes and provisions of the act within a 
state shall be determined by state and local edu- 
Educa- 


cational authorities. The Secretary of 


tion is denied the right to exercise any au- 
thority whatever with respect to the adminis- 
tration of education within the states, his power 
heing limited to seeing that appropriations for 
particular purposes shall be expended for the 
purposes for which they are appropriated by 


Congress. 


HE Curtis-Gard bill regulating child labor 
in the District of Columbia has had a 
juiet but steady advance during the last few 


weeks, also due to the urgency of women voters. 


Forty women’s organizations in the District of 
Columbia have been brought together by Miss 
Arcley R. Marshall executive secretary of the 
Consumers’ League for the District of Colum- 
bia, and, acting upon the lobby reports of Miss 
Hettie Hazlett, representing the National Child 
Labor Commission, who has been interviewing 
members of Congress, the women have con- 
ducted an intensive telephone campaign against 
certain senators and representatives. As a re- 
sult the bill has been favorably reported by a 
House subcommittee to the House committee 
for the District, Representative Mapes chair- 
man, and a subcommittee with Senator Jones of 
Washington chairman, has been appointed in the 
Senate to consider and report to the Senate com- 
District, Senator Sherman of 


Illinois chairman. 


mittee for the 

Friends of the bill have accepted several 
amendments. The Senate committee has trans- 
ferred the enforcement of the bill to the edu- 
cational authorities, who in the original draft 
shared responsibility with the labor authorities 
appointed to enforce the eight-hour day Dill. 
In the House two amendments have been made, 
one permitting children of twelve years old to 
sell newspapers on the streets and the other 
granting vacation work permits. The bill as 
amended is renumbered, S 4816 and H R 13943. 


HE Rogers bill for the naturalization of 

married women in their own right has been 
supplanted by the general naturalization bill 
favorably reported in the House by the immigra- 
tion committee of which Representative Johnson 
of Washington is chairman. Senator Johnson 
is hopeful of passing the bill in the House, but 
not in the Senate this session. He gives as his 
reason for this confidence that the bill provides 
for an additional appropriation of only $300,000 
while it will more than double the present 
naturalization fees. The increased revenue he 
places at $400,000,000 annually. 


naturalization of married women and for citizen 


Provisions for 


ship of the children are provided by the new bill 


_— sixth piece of legislation endorsed by 
the League of Women Voters, the Fess 
amendment for vocational education, Repre- 
sentative Fess says that he expects to have 
placed upon the calendar this session, but that 
there is no prospect of a vote before the new 
Congress is convened. 
MARJORIE SCHULER 


Incidents in Dr. Shaw’s Life 

Tableaux of leading incidents in the life of 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw were presented at a 
luncheon at the Hotel Statler in Detroit to 
launch the campaign for a $5,000 gift to the 
Anna Howard Shaw Memorial Fund. 
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On the Sixth— 


MCALPIN courtesy has set apart the 
entire sixth floor for unescorted 
woman guests. A hostess is in charge. 
Chaperones, shopping guides, ladies’ 
maids and nurse maids will be furnished 
upon request. On the sixth also are the 
hair-dressing parlor, manicure, children’s 
playground, with outdoor playroom, and 
the library. 

Women will find at the McAlpin an 
unusually desirable home. 


L. M. BOOMER 
Managing Director 
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“ THE GOODY SHOP ”’ 
C. TAKIS, Proprietor 
A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 
14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 
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** | Hear America ” 

HIS is a review of Sinclair Lewis’s Main 

Street (Harcourt, Brace and Howe) and 
just because it is about a book of which every 
one is talking, one of the best sellers, and 
a novel you can’t by any means miss, one can 
give it a little abuse. The reason for wanting 
to abuse a book so good that, once you have 
begun it, it is hard to lay it down, is the 
heroine. 

Carol Milford is a priggish young person. 
One doesn’t altogether wonder that Gopher 
Prairie, Minnesota, found her trying. She was 
trying. She had thin, stringy ideals without 
any spinal column to them. 

Tomlinson. 


She was a kind of feminine 


The trouble with Kipling’s Tomlinson was 
that he never did anything good or anything 
bad off his own bat. He followed somebody’s 
lead. His goodness was so anaemic it left St. 
And he 


was such a cheap sport that Satan wouldn’t let 


Peter’s keys unturned in his favor. 
his gentleman stokers waste their good coal on 
him. 

would 


like that. She 


have run a little Greenwich Village annex out 


Carol was something 
in Gopher Prairie, if she could have found 
anybody who wanted to set up a second hand 
culture shop with her. 

sympton. It is one of a 


Main Street is a 


books of fiction and poetry that have 
the 
One could guess that Mr. Lewis had caught 
Smoke 


fallen on the book market at 


dozen 


burst out at same blooming. 


contagion from Carl Sandburg if 
and Steel hadn't 
about the same time as Main Street. 
Sherwood Anderson’s Winesburg, Ohio (B. 
W. Huebsch) is another of the same group, 
a group that sets forth the sordidness of Amer- 


back 


alleys of a thousand villages are like those of 


ican village life. The side streets and 
Winesburg. The principal streets and building 
blocks of the same villages are like those of 
Gopher Prairie. 

These 


preting 


all concerned with inter- 


States. They 


words of Carl Sandburg’s youth in his sordid 


novels are 


the United echo the 
village : 
“T hear America, what do I hear?” 


All of 


real America, and they are filled with scorn 


these writers think they hear the 


at it. They have reacted from the regional 


novel of Mary Wilkins, of W. D. Howells, of 
Thomas Nelson Page, of Willa Sibert Cather, 


























































































The Book Stall 


66é AIN STREET there runs through 
the middle of the town. 

And there is a dirty post office, 

And a dirty city hall, 

And a dirty railroad station, 

And the United States flag cries, cries the 
stars and stripes to the four winds on Lincoln’s 
Birthday and the Fourth of July.’—Carl Sand- 
burg. 








novels which observed sympathetically various 
phases of life in New England, the South, the 
Middle West; and looked back with pride to 
the pioneers. 

The new novelists are passionate prophets, 
the 


They are by way of 


uncovering sores beneath our material 


prosperity. proclaiming 
that “every knee, in the small towns of the 
Nation, has bowed to Baal.” 

intolerance of revolt 


Their books have the 


and of extreme youth. 


AROL’S revolt against Gopher was finick- 
ing, but it was real. The trouble with the 
rest of the villagers was that they had no desire 
to do anything but what they were doing and 
didn’t even know there was anything to revolt 
from. They had no standards except those of 
their own town, slightly tinted with views of the 
“ Twin 
ings percolated through to the Gopherites. One 
that 


amounted to much—her determination to 


Cities”—whose most blatant happen- 


isn’t satisfied Carol’s ultimate decision 
go 
cff by herself and stay until she could see 
Gopher and her husband and Main Street as 
part of her life, things she could take into her 
She 
a strength of fibre which belongs to the frontier 
Dr. Will had it, and behind 


his crudities he was of the texture of big places 


soul and harmonize with herself. lacked 


and the pioneer. 


He had the rough response to raw humanity 
which made him see “the wishing heart of it.” 

He saw “the white dawn frost of early win- 
ter silver, and purple over the railroad tracks 
and lumber yards,” the saving glory of the 
little villages and their inhabitants, things which 
enter the blood of inarticulate men and women 
everywhere and keep them striving. 

It is this factor which will finally save the 
American small town from itself. 

Main Street is a good novel, almost a great 
one. But Carol Milford Kennicutt is a poor 


shadowy semblance of a real woman. 








Our Own Sacajawea 


NE of those significant events which will 


be of perpetual interest to the United 
States, but which attracts almost no atte:tion 
at the moment of its happening, was the mark- 


ing of trails and historic places by the Oregon 
Trail Commission of Wyoming, the Daug?:ters 
and Sons of the American Revolution an: by 
citizens of Wyoming. 

Just to glance casually over the attract: ely 
this event is to 


printed report of open up a 


hundred interesting channels of thought. 


‘ 


Over the Oregon Trail went the “cours: of 


Empire” more than a hundred years ago. (ne 
of the most noteworthy tablets on that trai) is 
the stone set up to the memory of Sacajawea, 
the Indian woman guide of Lewis and Clarke 
Sacajawea lived among the Wind River M« 
century old. It was 
Dr. Raymond 


Hebard of the University of Wyoming that her 


tains until she was a 


through the efforts of Grace 


grave was located and a monument erected ©\ er 
1909. 


light-footed Indian girl, and it owes much to 


it in The white race owes much to this 
Dr. Hebard, the Secretary of the Oregon Trail 
Commission from 1915 to 1921, and one of the 
most indefatigable students of history im the 


Northwest. Dr. Hebard has been a mine of 


formation to the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association in its historical researches 
into the suffrage facts concerning Wyoming. 


Her historical brochures are invaluable to the 


whole country. 

A bronze tablet was erected in July, 1917, to 
mark the site where the first territorial legisla 
ture of Wyoming convened and “ enacted the 
first woman suffrage law in the United States.” 
South Pass City, marks the place 
office ” 


mother of woman su 


Another at 


where the “home and 


Esther Hobart Morris, “ 


frage in Wyoming.” 


once was 
Esther Morris was a Jus 
tice of the Peace, said to be the first woman in 
the world to hold this office. 

All through this interesting report one comes 
upon reminders of the tireless, keen work 
Dr. Hebard, who is the author of numberless 
papers and addresses. 

Dr. Hebard 
torian of the Wyoming D. A. R. The state in 
which the 


whole Northwest are the richer for her labors 


has been regent and state hi: 


she is a well-known educator and 
She is a nineteenth century Sacajawea, guiding 


the trail of history. 
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Mrs. Costigan Replies 


(Continued from page 937) 








refrigerator Cars was permitted to get into dis- 
repair SO badly that large quantities of fruit 
e spoiled, particularly that which emanated 
in the South in the 
North; they were not closed in and the stuff 
That works both 


wer 


wintertime and comes 


froze in the refrigerator cars. 
ways on the refrigerator car, hot and cold. 


“Mr. McLauGHuin of Michigan. Armour & 


Co. refused to permit a railroad company to use 
one of the refrigerator cars to carry private 
goods—-I use the word ‘ private’ as distinguished 
from the packers’ goods—refused to permit the 


use of that car for carrying private goods and 
the railroad company was bound to refuse to 


owner of the goods 


carry a car, even if the 
owne the refrigerator car? 
“Col. CHANTLAND. That is correct. You 


could not get your own car or any other car 
hauled, filled with the products of that region, 
on those railroads. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Regardless of the owner- 
ship of the car? 

“Col. CHANTLAND. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. McKiniey. I want to get that made 


perfectly clear. 
I want to make it clear. 


This 


“Col. CHANTLAND. 
“Mr. McKINLeEy. 
remarkable statement. 
* Col. 


seems to be such a 


CHANTLAND. [t was remarkable when 
we found it. 
“ir. McKintey. Is not a 


mon carrier and 


railroad a com- 
does it not have to haul the 
car of another common carrier ? 

“Col. CHANTLAND. But they made this con- 
tract as to refrigerator cars that tied them to 
the use of these cars. 

“Mr. McKIN.LeEy. The 


Commission has a right to say what a common 


Interstate Commerce 
carrier can do? 
PCO 


other hand, the Ellis case said that they were 


CHANTLAND. I thought so. On _ the 
not engaged in interstate commerce. 
“Mr. McKiniey. That is a different proposi- 


tion ? 


Nine Hundred and Forty-one 





Yes, sir; that is quite a 


a I 
different thing, whether you deal with the packer 


CHANTLAND. 


or the railroad company. 

“Mr. Younc. That is a part of it that is in- 
comprehensible to me—how that condition could 
Armour & Co. 
their 


exist. I can understand how 


could have a contract controlling own 
cars; I can understand that, but when you go 
further and say that these transportation com- 
panies, the railroad companies, have a contract 
by which the railroad companies can not haul 
anybody else’s cars, that is bevond my compre- 
hension. How do they? 
“Col. CHANTLAND. It was beyond mine, but 
that was the contract, that is what they did, and 
the vice president of one of the roads told us; 
that is correct. 
Mr. Younc. And the railroads lived up to 
that contract ? 
did. 


“Col. CHANTLAND 


“ The 
whether the railroad companies made an ex- 
Armour & Co.? 


Apparently, they 


CHAIRMAN. The question involved is 


clusive contract with 
“Col 
The 


sustain the 


CHANTLAND. Of course, they did.” 


foregoing evidence tends strongly to 


view that equal opportunities for 


all producers to secure transportation for their 
products can not be assured until refrigerator 
and other special equipment cars are made in 
all respects part of the common carrier trans- 


portation system of the country subject to 
thorough federal regulation. 

While the claim of technical legality made in 
Armour and Company’s letter to The Woman 
Citizen was also made before the Committee on 
Agriculture by witnesses for the packers cer- 
tainly the exclusive contracts admitted in that 


This is 


Armour 


letter were destructive of competition. 


so obvious as to make the denial in 


and Company’s letter inexplicable and once 


more justifies the League of Women Voters in 
placing primary emphasis upon the general wel- 


fare. So much being said, it is unnecessary to 

enter into any discussion of propriety and ethics 
Maser. Cory CostIGAn. 

COSTIGAN. ) 


(Mrs. Epwarp P. 





Entrance requirements: two yeurs uf culiege work, 


Special eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
for purses. 


MARTHA TRACY. Dean 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Seventy-first year opened September 29, 1920 
including certain credits in science and language. Full 
laboratory and clinical advantages; dispensaries. clinies. bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 
Four months’ preliminary didactic and laboratory course 
The Anna Howard Shaw Memorial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. It 
is hoped to announce a curriculum of work beginning Oct. 1921. 

For announcements and further information address 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 








study only. 
is established and accepted. 


and often surgery, unnecessary. 


16 West 74th Street 





The First Chartered College of Chiropractic in the World 
Willard Carver, LL. B., D.C., President and Dean 


The first College of Chiropractic to fix a high educational standard. 


(CARVER CHIROPRACTIC COLLEG 


Chiropractic is a new field with room for energetic Practitioners. 
Chiropractic is legalized and Chiropractors are 
LICENSED BY MANY STATES. It is a system which makes the use of drugs, 
Why not be a Chiropractic Doctor? 

Write for information to Dept. K. 


CARVER CHIROPRACTIC COLLEGE 


Resident 


The science 


New York City, N. Y- 











Keep the 
Beacon Burning 


URING almost 

half a century 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 
held aloft the Beacon 
to light women’s way 
to Political Liberty 
and Progress. 





S a tribute to her 

memory and a 
continuation of her 
life’s work $500,000 is 
being raised to estab- 
lish a Foundation in 
Political Science at 
Bryn Mawr College, 
and a Foundation in 
Preventive Medicine at 
the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


She Did not Forget You 
Will You Remember Her 
—and Give? 


Make Checks Payable to 
The Pennsylvania Company 


Treasurer 


Anna foward Shaw Memorial 


Mail to the National Headquarters 


1606 Finance Building 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 











SUMMER $2352" #0PesS0% ar syuPy 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of FINE and APPLIED ART 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Inquiries requested 
Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Poster 
Advertising, Illustration and six other courses. 


Address Secretary—2239 Broadway, New York. 

















Adventures in 
Citizenship 


The Demand for 
the 

Carrie Chapman Catt 
Citizenship Course 


Grows Week by Week. 
Are You Keeping Up? 


Every Issue of the 


WOMAN CITIZEN 








When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 
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Woman’s Place Now Belongs to the Lodger 
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METROPOLITAN 
DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS 


and DYERS 
First Class Work 


Prompt Delivery 


Reasonable Prices 


For stores throughout New York City 
see telephone -directory 








NEW YORK’S STANDARD 
THE BEST EVERYWHERE 




















THE DRESS OF THE HOUR” 


PATENTEO 


23 WEST 30' STREET::-- NEW YORK 
Catalogue sent upon request 





For re- 
Oairing 
China, 
Glassware, 
Furniture, 
Meer- 
echaum, 
Vases,Tip- 
ping Bil- 
“lard Cues: 
USE 
At all dealers. 


Major's Rubber and Leather Cements are good. 
c Established 1876 


MAJOR MFG. CO., N.Y. C. 


ARTHUR (CHEGNAY 


Cleaner -Dyer 











IZkiG@ast:- I, @ Street 
Placa 7196 NYC Tlear irk Ave 
THE CANTILEVER SHOE 
COMFORT 
A restful shoe for you to wear. Good look- 
ing. Made in stylish leathers. Flexible 
shank. Wonderful for walking. 


Quality—Beauty—Comfort 
Cantilever Shee Shop, 22 W. 39th St., N. Y. 














YOU CAN EARN 
$100 a Month 


in your spare time by taking new 


and renewal subscriptions for 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


171 Madison Avenue, New York 


Write for Particulars 


























HE doctor said the baby had the scarlet 
fever and told us to isolate it,” said a 
tenement house mother reporting to the dis- 


66é 


trict nurse. 

“Well, did you isolate it?” 

“Sure, we isolated it. We put the baby at 
the foot of the bed.” 

Which was all she could do. 

That the United States lacks a million and 
a quarter homes, was an astonishing report 
appearing in the daily press a short time ago. 
By an actual survey in Greater New York, Dr. 
Royal Copeland, Health Commissioner, has as- 
certained that New York's shortage is not less 
than 100,000. 

The commissioner’s report covered five se- 
lected areas. Among alarming conditions re- 
ported as a result of the Health Survey, was 
the unexpected one that overcrowding had in- 
creased—not decreased—during the latter half 
of 1920. In Manhattan this overcrowding in- 
creased nearly 50 per cent. 
whole the increase was nearly 40 per cent. 


In the city as a 


The only possible solution of the shortage has 
been a doubling up, until the old joke about the 


five families in one room, one in each corner ang 
one in the middle, who got along amicably ungj 
the middle family began taking boarders, is ny 
so far out of the way now. Singk family 
houses are now housing from three to five fam. 
ilies—in a few cases seven. Houses designe 
for eight families have squeezed in from nine 
to eleven. Thirty-five unit tenements are hoy. 
ing forty-nine families. 

One of the worst features is the almost yy). 
versal necessity to take lodgers. One ten-famil 
house was found where accommodatioiis ha 
stretched to eighteen families and seventy-thro; 
extra roomers. 

Kitchenettes have broken out like a rash in th 
districts visited. Chief Inspector Joseph M 
Lonergan said that there were plenty of ip. 
stances where every apartment had bec: sul 
divided, with a kitchenette in the hall or the 
living or the bed-room. In some of the old 
ill-ventilated and unsanitary apartments the coi 
ditions may be imagined. 


“The lack of privacy,” he added, “the un 


sanitary, strained and unusual conditions, crea 
an excellent field for the spread of disease, and 


tend to result in moral and mental degenc racy’ 


Prohibition Unit 


(Continued from page 936) 


product of their respective plants immediately 
after manufacture in bonded 
This is done to accomplish a two- 


a government 
warehouse. 
fold purpose; first to enable the product to age 
sufficiently in a place where it will be protected 
against robbery, and second to secure the pay- 
ment of the government tax when the spirits are 
withdrawn from bond for sale. In each in- 
stance the distiller is held responsible to the 
United States Government for the tax on all 
liquor stored in the bonded warehouse, and 
regular reports are forwarded to the Internal 
at Washington of all liquor 


Revenue Bureau 


placed in the warehouses. Employees of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau known as storekeeper 
gaugers are detailed to each bonded warehouse 
to regauge the contents of the warehouse from 
time to time and to report to Washington the 
amount of liquor to be checked against the 
records in the bureau. In this way, the Prohibi- 
tion Unit at Washington has the history of all 
bonded whiskey from the day it is manufactured 
until years later when it is withdrawn from the 
bonded warehouses for consumption. 

After leaving the Division of Audit and Sta- 
tistics, we go to the Legal Division. This divi- 
sion consists of nearly 150 trained employees 
who assist the Prohibition Commissioner on the 
many legal points arising under the enforcement 
of the prohibition and narcotic laws. It is to 
this division that reports of violations of the law 
are forwarded by the agents in the field. Copies 
of these then forwarded to the 
United States District Attorney for the Federal 


Judicial District in which the offense occurred 


reports are 


for prosecution of the criminal liability. !n ad 
dition to the criminal liability many violators o 
the liquor laws are liable to assessments of fines 
and taxes both under prohibition or narcot 
law and the old Internal Revenue laws. For in 
stance a man is apprehended for the manufac 
ture and sale of intoxicating liquor. He is pros 
ecuted by the United States District Attorney 
for the criminal violation of the law and ii 
found guilty either imprisoned or fined for his 
criminal liability. In addition to the action of 
the court he is also generally liable to certait 
civil liability in the nature of tax assessments 
incurred under the Internal Revenue laws as 
well as the National Prohibition Act. In addi 
tion to handling the legal work incident to viv 
lations, the legal division is frequently called 
on for interpretations of the laws enforced hy 
Unit the 


promulgated under these laws. 


the Prohibition and regulations 


Maryland Election 


HE Maryland League of Women Voters 

has elected the following Chair- 
man, Mrs. Charles E. Ellicott, Baltimore: vic 
chairman, Mrs, E. N. Cory, Riverdale: direc- 
tor at large, Miss Emma Weber, Baltimore: dis- 
tict directors, Mrs. Josiah Leeds Kerr, Cam- 
bridge; Mrs. William Silver, Aberdeen; Mrs 
R. H. Miller, Baltimore; Mrs. W. R. C. Wood, 
Baltimore; Miss Katherine Watkins, Annap- 
olis; Miss Elizabeth Lowndes, Cumberland 


officers : 


The new board has appointed as state man- 


ager Miss Lavinia Engle, whose successful 
work as a suffrage organizer and a_ teacher 
of citizenship is well known. 
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Acquaint Your Friends and 


Neighbors with the 


Woman Citizen 


We have an attractive little folder 
explaining the aims and purpose of 
‘he Woman Citizen, and we are 
anxious to get it into the hands of 
is Many non-readers of the maga- 
zine as possible in order to increase 
our subscription list. 


MAY WE NOT ASK YOU TO 
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PASS ALONG A FEW OF 
THESE FOLDERS TO 
YOUR FRIENDS and 

NEIGHBORS 














Drop a line to our Subscription 
Department saying how many you 
can use and they will come forward 
to you by return mail. 


Now that suffrage is won, we must 
make the Woman Citizen known to 
the remotest reading public so that 
its message of better citizenship may 
have the widest possible dissemi- 
nation. 


If you can and will help, write to 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


Subscription Department 


171 MADISON AVENUE 
New York 
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COMING! 


A few of the Many Features to appear 


in various 1921 numbers of 


THE WOMAN 
CITIZEN 


A Series of Special Articles on 
European Questions 
and Persons 


By CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 





| Opening of Forum for the Discussion 


of Alimony for Women 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 
and others 





The WOMAN CITIZEN 
will, from time to time, select 
from among the programs 
and activities of women’s 
national organizations, state 
branches and local clubs, and 
from the resolutions passed 
by them, that which in the 
opinion of the editors stands 
out as the most significant 
effort of the hour on the 
part of organized women. 








Can You Afford To Be Without 
THE WOMAN CITIZEN? 
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EDUCATION 


Is the 


Salvation of HUMAN LIBERTY 


‘‘Without popular education, no government which rests upon 
popular action can long endure. ’’—President Woodrow Wilson 


ELSON $ LASTS A LIFETIME 
ge Unlock the VOLUME 

ee Remove OLD Pages 
Insert NEW Pages 

TWICE A YEAR 





PEL SOS 


Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


ENCYCLOPA‘DIA 


GResearch Bureau for Special Information 


Nelson’s gives you all the information contained in other 
Encyclopaedias and thousands of new subjects that are not to 
be found in any other Reference Work. 


Born in America—Made in America—By Americans 
—For Americans—And it Covers the Whole World 


“When All Others Fail, Look It Up in Nelson’s” 


In October and March of every year, all sub- 
scribers to NELSON’S receive their semi- 
annual installment of 250 or more Renewal 
Pages (between 500 and 700 pages annually). 
Therefore NELSON’S is always strictly re- 
liable and up to date, 


NELSON’S NOW CONTAINS articles of 
such vital importance to the woman of to-day as Food and 
Food Control; Fuel Control; Home Economics; Child 
Labor; Women in Industry; Hygiene and Sanitation; Red 
Cross and First Aid; Libraries; Unemployment; Women’s 
Clubs; Cost of Living; Elections; Gardening; Moving 
Pictures; together with the fullest and most recent infor- 
mation on the Great War, including a Complete Chronologi- 
cal Record of the war to date, with articles on Liberty 
Loans, War Savings Stamps, War Risk Insurance, Con- 
scription, Camouflage, Tanks, Trenches, Submarines, 
Shipbuilding, Army Aviation, Camps, Cantonments, 
Training Stations, Biographies of the great leaders of 
Europe and America, etc., etc. 


Nelson’s Research Bureau 
FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND SPECIAL INFORMA- 
TION AND CORRESPONDENCE. Every purchaser of Nelson’s 
is entitled to free membership in this Bureau. If at any time you 
are in doubt on any subject, write to this Bureau with the positive 
assurance that you will promptly receive the latest obtainable and 
most dependable information. 


EXCH A NGE Send for price list giving amounts 


— allowed for old encyclopaedias to 
apply as part payment on a new Nelson’s. 
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Send for this Splendid Book 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Publishers for Over a Century 
Dept. 57, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


containing color maps, plates and photographs, and 


Leat Encyclopedia and receive Free membership. to 


Service Bureau for special information. 
whatever on my part. 


Address 





Please send me your portfolio of sample pages, beautifully illustrated, 
full information 
how, by easy monthly payments, I can own Nelson’s Perpetual Loose- 
Nelson’s Research 
This must incur no obligation 





